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immediately preceded it, but it was really a time
of transition, a despotic interlude between the con-
stitutional limited monarchy of the Lancastrians
and the no less constitutional personal monarchy
of the Tudors. During the reigns of Edward IV.
and Richard III. Parliament was almost suspended ;
it was merely summoned to register the decisions
of the Crown or to give a fictitious legality to its
acts, And a combination of causes contributed to
bring about this result. The destruction of the
Baronage almost extinguished the Upper House,
such peers as there were were the nominees of
the king, bound to support the original of their
own importance. At the same time the introduction
of a restricted franchise, while it led to the members
of the House of Commons being drawn from a better
class, made it more easy for the Crown, or for
the predominant party, to influence the elections.
Packed Parliaments were, consequently, the rule
rather than the exception at this time. And the
failure of the Commons to cope with the disorder
of the time led to popular indifference on the subject
of Parliament. So long as there was a strong
central government the mass of the people were
satisfied. Moreover, the chief cause, which had led
to the frequent and regular assembling of the
estates, was removed. In the first year of his reign
Edward IV. received the grant of tonnage and
poundage and a tax on wool for his life, and was
thus relieved, to a great extent, from the necessity
of seeking financial aid from the Commons. His
pension from Louis XI. made him still more
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